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Mendelssohn. 
(Continued from p. 2.) 


I believe most people will agree with me in 
saying that the chief imterest of the music in Sé. 
Paul lies in the choral and concerted pieces, 
though some of the solos are among the happiest 
efforts of Mendelssohn in writing for the voice, 
and I need scarcely add that the recitatives, as 
specimens of musical declamation and dramatic 
power, are very grand and effective. The two 
songs of St. Paul: “ Consume them all, Lord 
Sabaoth,” “ God be gracious to Me after thy great 
Goodness ;” the soprano air, “Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the Prophets,” and “ But the Lord is 





mindful of His Own,” are replete with depth and 
earnestness of feeling. Art has done her utmost 
if, in uniting words of truth and life to her own 
conceptions, the reality and power of the language 
are not marred by the incompetency of the com- 
poser. In this case, truth and beauty are inse- 
peavey joined, and there is no fear of St. Paul 

ing recognized as any other than a great stan- 
dard word in the history of sacred music, as lon 
as the divine art has power enough to comman 
a listening. 

In the spring of 1837, Mendelssohn was mar- 
ried, at Frankfort, to Cecilie Jeanrenaud, and 
in August of the same year he visited Diisseldorf, 
accompanied by his youthful bride, who had not 
so monopolized the attentions of her husband as 
to arrest his exertions as an artist. They were 
greeted on their arrival by a performance of St. 
Paul, in honor of the composer, under the direc- 
tion of his friend and pupil, Julius Rietz. Asa 

roof that love and a honeymoon (Schdferzeit) 
ad not damped his ardour fer composition, Felix 
produced at this time the music for Psalm 42 
(Op. 42) a second pianoforte concerto with or- 
chestra in D minor (Op. 40), and the stringed 
quartet in E minor (Op. 44). Besides these, he 
forwarded to Simrock, in Bonn, three motets for 
soprano voices, which were composed partly at 
Rome, and now appeared fit for publication. 

St. Paul was produced in Ragland at the Bir- 
mingham Musicai Festival in September of that 
year, Mendelssohn himself being present, and the 
same year it was heard, for the first time, at Ber- 
lin. On the 2nd of October, Mendelssohn return- 
ed to Leipsic to resume the direction of the 
Gewandhaus Concerts. The Society inaugurated 
their campaign with Weber’s Jubilee overture, 
a chorus of Haydn’s: ‘ Des Staubes eitle Sorgen,’ 
Beethoven’s C minor symphony, and a concerto 
composed and played by the author, Ferdinand 
David. The chief vocal attraction was the 
“ Wie nahte mir der Schlummer,” from Weber's 
Freischiitz, sung by Louise Schleger, a pupil of 
Pohlenz. But it would be wearisome both to me 
and the reader also to catalogue the various per- 
formances of this season, and I shall only speak 
of those which have more immediate reference to 
Mendelssohn himself. At an early stage of the 
season, Clara Novello was first introduced to the 
Gewandhaus. Mendelssoha had written a church 
service, in 1832, for the father of this lady, whose 
engagement at Leipsic proved very successful, 
hundreds flocking to listen to a voice almost un- 
equalled for purity and power and which was 
displayed to great advantage in such songs as the 
Ecco il punto, O Vitellia, from Mozart’s Titus, 
Casta Diva, of Bellini, and last not least, the great 
scena of Beethoven, Abscheulicher, wo eilst du 
hin. At the third subscription concert, Felix 
played his pianofore concerto in D minor (Allegro 
appassionato, Adagio and Scherzo giojoso) and on 
a subsequent occasion the quartet in E minor, op. 
44, was first heard at Leipsic. On the 16th of 
November, Handel’s Messiah was given very 





effectively with Mozart’s accompaniments, and a 


brilliant staff of singers—Novello, Mollinger, 
Gebhardt, and Pogner. 

The new, year, 1838, will long be remembered 
as introducing the music of the 42nd Psalm, 
which Mendelssohn had shown in manuscript to 
his Diisseldorf friends on a previous visit. It 
opens with an expressive chorus. “ As the Hart 
pants after the Water-brooks, so longeth my Soul 
after thee, O God,” and a soprano solo, “ For my 
Soul thirsteth,” follows, of a plaintive and earnest 
character, embodying the same ideas conveyed in 
the concerted piece. Next we have a soprano 
chorus ; “ For I had gone forth most gladly with 
the People,” and another for men’s voices: * Wh 
art thou so heavy, O my soul,” “ O trust in God,” 
and which is answered by a keen voice of lamen- 
tation and mourning in the words: “ My God, my 
Soul is vexed within me, all thy Waves and 
Storms are gone over me.” A quintet succeeds, 
accompanied by stringed instruments,” The Lord 
hath promised his Goodness, and at Night I sing 
unto the God of my Life.” Throughout all these 
different pieces, doubt, despair, and bitter sense 
ot solitude are opposed to each other, till faith 
seems to have at last gained the mastery, and all 
the voices unite in a choral hymn to the glory and 
praise of the God of Israel. The whole forms a 
small but compact religious drama, and its excel- 
lence was recognized on the very first hearing. 
Clara Novello sang the soprano part, and did her 
duty admirably. 

In the course of this series of concerts, several 
new and interesting symphonies were produced, 
by Burgmiiller and others; while Felix brought 
out his music adapted to the 115th Psalm, com- 
posed at an earlier period than that we are treat- 
ing of. A series of historical concerts was now 
agreed upon by the directors, at the suggestion of 
Mendelssohn, and the first of these commenced 
on the 15th February, with specimens of Sebas- 
tian Bach, Handel, Gluck, and Viotti. The 
second comprised selections from Haydn, Cima- 
rosa, Naumann, and Righini. The third was 
made up of Mozart, Salieri, Méhul, and Andreas 
Romberg. The great novelties on this last occa- 
sion were the performance of an unknown quar- 


, tet, from the Zdide of Mozart, and a selection 


from Méhul’s Uthal, an opera written by Napo- 
leon’s command, on a subject trom Ossian, and 
entirely without violin accompaniments.* ‘The 
names of Beethoven, Weber, and the Abbé Vog- 
ler, appeared in the fourth and last of these 
meetings, which answered the most sanguine 
expectations of the public, and had been so ably 
carried out by Mendelssohn and his friend David. 
In the summer of this year, Felix conducted the 
festival at Cologne, and Handel’s Joshua was 
given, with new organ accompaniments. On the 
third day Felix played his “ Allegro giojoso” (Op. 
43), and directly atter the festival returned wit 

Ferdinand David to Leipsic, where he had pro- 





* This was the famous opera in which, for an experi- 
ment, or for a joke, Méhul made the violas officiate, 
instead of the violins.— 
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mised a second hearing of his oratorio. The day 
was fixed for the 15th September, but a sudden 
indisposition of Mendelssohn obliged the Gewand- 
haus to give the direction to David, who followed 
his friend’s example as closely as possible. It is 
remarkable that, on this occasion, a new alto air, 
“ Thou who turnest Men to Dust, and sayest, Come 
again, ye Children of Men,” was inserted after the 
Chorale (No. 9), “ To thee, O Lord, I yield my 
Spirit ;” and I should mention, also, that the chief 
soprano solos were sung by a lady who had retir- 
ed into private life, but who appeared once more 
before the public, purely out of respect for, and 
appreciation of, the composer of an oratorio which 
became a general favorite, having been heard 
already in Germany, the Tyrol, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Holland, Poland, Russia, England and 
America. 

Felix soon recovered from his illness, and the 
public welcomed back their favorite with heart- 
felt joy on the second night of the subscription 
concerts, inaugurated with his gloomy overture 
to Fingal’s Cave. Mrs. Alfred Shaw, who re- 
mained with us till the 28th of January, created 
a great impression by the simplicity of her style ; 
and in sacred music she was reckoned invaluable. 
Novelties in the instrumental department were 
supplied this season by Kalliwoda, Lachner, 
MGhring, Dobrycinski, and Schubert. Felix was 
fond of producing long portions of operas almost 
neglected on the stage, and very seldom heard 
by the public. Thus, in one programme, we had 
the septet from the Cosi fan Tutte ; a terzetto, 
with chorus, from Cherubini’s Medea ; a chorus, 
from the same composer’s Lodoiska ; the finale, 
from Euryanthe ; a quartet, from Oberon: and 
the second finale, from Leonora. 

In 1839, Mendelssohn conducted the Diissel- 
dorf Festival, assisted by Julius Rietz ; and Han- 
del’s Messiah, with Beethoven’s Mass in C, were 
given under his direction. Frank, Fassman, 
Clara Novello, and Sophie Schloss, were the prin- 
cipal singers. ‘The last-mentioned lady was a 
great favorite with Mendelssohn, who secured her 
services in the Gewandhaus for the ensuing win- 
ter. The new season at Leipsic was remarkable 
for the introduction of some fresh compositions, 
and the 31st October we heard the music set to 
the hymn of Luther, “'Verleth uns Frieden gnd- 
diglich, a strain of an earnest devotional charac- 
ter, and motet, Mitten wir im Leben sind.” The 
year 1840 added greatly to the rising fame of 
Mendelssohn. In the early part of the winter, 
his music to the 114th Psalm appeared, the piece, 
“ When Israel out of Egypt came,” being adapt- 
ed for a chorus and fw ag Differing widely 
as this work does in style and treatment from the 
42nd Psalm, the selection of this noble piece of 
ancient poetry was eminently a happy one, and 
in every way adapted to Mendelssohn’s powers. 
We have a grand double chorus, majestically ris- 
ing with the subject, “ What ailedst thou, O Sea, 
that thou fleddest, and thou Jordan, thou wast 
driven back ?” The answer is “ The Earth shook 
before the Lord,” introducing a fugue, “ Hallelu- 
jah, sing to the Lord,” with which the Psalm 
concludes. The third new work which came from 
the inexhaustible Felix, this year, was the lovely 
trio in D minor, for pianoforte, violin, violoncello 
(Op. 49). It was played in public on the Ist of 
February, by Mendelssohn, David, and Wittman, 
and gave the greatest satisfaction to the friends ofe 
the composer. The fire and passion in the first 
movement, the andante con moto tranquillo with 
its tenderness, and joy tinged with melancholy, 
the light and graceful scherzo, and the animating 
Jinale allegro assai appassionato, all these rank 
among the choicest of the varied treasures be- 
queathed us by the at musician, and tell of a 
man and artist who, in his freedom from restraint 
and dependence on ancient models, must always 
be viewed as a great man, because an original 
one.. I could instance many interesting perfor- 
mances which took place at Leipsic this winter, 
but will only mention one as being an occasion 
when the whole four overtures of Beethoven’s 
Fidelio were given under the béton of Mendels- 
sohn, who, ill satisfied with disjoining the work of 
the mighty master, resolved to follow out step by 
) step the working of his genius, and give in one 





unbroken chain the entire series of preludes to 
that famous opera. 
[To be continued.] 
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Letter from the Diarist. 
[Concluded from p 204.] 
New York, April 12, 1854. 


Dear Dwicut :—In perusing the letter once 
more to which I have already partially replied, 
after the lapse of a month, I am so struck with 
the ludicrous contrast between its studied air of 
contempt for my statements and its lofty, preten- 
tious assumption of accuracy on the one hand, with 
its real worthlessness as a historical document, on 
the other, that I hardly know whether it be worth 
while to treat it seriously. However, as I have 
spoken already of Handel, Haydn, and Mozart, 
and, save one or two minor lapsus penne, I do not 
see that a word needs altering in regard to them, I 
will finish the article and proceed to speak of Bee- 
thoven. 

But first let us endeavor to find the exact point 
upon which issue has been joined and which is the 
subject of the present controversy. Last winter 
there arose in the musical papers a discussion as to 
the merits of certain American compositions played 
by Jullien’s orchestra. The most pretentious of 
these, Mr. Willis, of the Musical World, mistook 
for a mere Christmas musical extravaganza and 
gave it only a passing notice, instead of a long, 
careful criticism, such for instance as Hoffmann 
wrote upon Beethoven’s C minor Symphony. So 
we had letters and replies and rejoinders; the au- 
thor of the Symphony, as he called it,—Extrava- 
ganza, as Mr. Willis mistook it,—undertaking to 
convince the public that he knew a great many 
things which Beethoven did not (which nobody 
doubts); that he could imitate a New England win- 
ter snow storm exactly, while what Beethoven 
calls a storm was no storm at all (that a thunder 
storm in the mountains near Vienna should differ 
from an American snow storm would seem to be 
perfectly natural); and in short to prove to the pub 
lic that he is as great a musical artizan as the best. 
On the other hand the idea was conveyed, if not, 
out of regard to the American composer’s feelings, 
distinctly expressed, that these technical excellen- 
ces do not constitute the great musical composer. 
Greatness in all art consisting in the grandeur and 
excellence of the idea, and not in the mere manner 
of clothing that idea. Thus Handel, writing for 
an orchestra of some eight or ten instruments, is a 
giant, while a thousand writers of now-a-days, 
though perched upon the Alps of our huge orches- 
tras, are pigmies still. Now came in Dwight and 
presented the idea that a true composer need not 
argue the question of his own merits with the pub- 
lic ; if he has the spark of ethereal fire within him, 
there will always be some to whose hearts he will 
speak, in whose souls he will meet with a response 
—an appreciative few to whom his appeal will not 
be in vain. At the close of a long letter, the 
author of “Santa Claus” Symphony (?) reverts to 
this idea of Mr. Dwight’s and overwhelms the 
“appreciative few” with a series of sneering 
allegations which he has since called trifles, and 
which do indeed occupy but a small space, yet in 
that small space so extraordinary an amount of 
error and misstatement is crowded, that I felt it my 
duty to expose the mistakes made—for I certainly 
did not consider the falsities wilful. To my sur- 
prise, the next week brought a long letter in 
Dwight’s Journal in which the profitless task of 
sustaining all those errors and mis-statements is 
undertaken ; with what success in the cases of 
Handel, Haydn and Mozart, the impartial reader 
has already the means of deciding. 

I am aware that genius may be fully appreciated 





and yet its possessor be in poverty ; and whatever 
of the ridiculous there may be in the line of argu- 
ment I am pursuing is to be charged to him who 
falsely alleged the extreme poverty of the four 
musical Colossi, for the purpose of sneering at the 
few to whom music is something higher and nobler 
than a mere passing gratification of the ear. 

What reliance is to be placed upon his particular 
statements, may be judged by comparing his story 
of the London Philharmonic Society and Beetho- 
ven’s C minor Symphony, with the following facts. 
He says the Society upon the first trial of that 
work threw it aside and that it lay despised as 
waste paper upon the shelves for years. Now see 
here: 

John Peter Salomon, born in Beethoven’s birth- 
place, Bonn, was one of the original founders of 
the Philharmonic, which was formed in [{>> 1813. 
Among the new music was the strange looking 
score of the C minor Symphony. Salomon thought 
it ‘mad and impracticable,” and only upon the 
urgent entreaties of a friend would he give way to 
the desire of several members, and lead a rehearsal 
of the work. When the first movement was about 
one third through, Salomon stopped and exclaimed, 
“‘ This is the finest composition of Beethoven that 
ever I heard!” The work was rehearsed, per- 
formed in public, and met with full acknowledg- 
ment of its wonderful merits. Now as Salomon 
met with a fall from his horse, and broke his 
shoulder, in 1814, and died in 1815, it seems to be 
clear that the composition in question could not 
have lain as waste paper upon the Philharmonic 
shelves a great many years—about as many, pro- 
bably, as Mozart spent in Paris, living by tuning 
piano-fortes, as we are assured by the venerable 
ex-professor, who knows all about it. 

One remark may be made here, which should 
have been introduced when speaking of Haydn 
and Mozart. It should not be forgotten that in 
Vienna the value of money, when measured by the 
comforts it will purchase, is even now, in the days 
of railroads and increased commercial intercourse, 
more than twice as great as with us; while fifty 
years ago £150 in that city was reckoned to be 
more valuable than £500 in London. The value 
of the incomes of the German composers mentioned 
in this article, therefore, is not to be judged from 
any American standard. 

And now as to Beethoven’s “ penurious life,” 
“his poverty,” and ‘his servile position.” It 
would be interesting, if it was possible, to make 
out a complete statement of the pecuniary returns 
which the great composer received for his labors. 
We have the means of giving some idea of his in- 
come, though of course only sufficient to show the 
estimation in which he was held. At the age of 
fifteen he is made assistant court organist at Bonn, 
and soon after member of the orchestra (he played 
viola) that he may have a fixed salary and be re- 
lieved from the drudgery of lesson giving. Onthis 
salary he is sent to Vienna to study with Mozart. 
The death of his mother calls him home. In 1792 
he is sent again to Vienna to study with Haydn, 
for Mozart is dead. In 1796, as the great pianist 
of the day, he visits Berlin, plays before the king, 
and his parting present was a gold box filled with 
gold pieces—“‘ such a box,” said he, with pardona- 
ble vanity, ‘‘as they give embassadors.” In 1798 
he gave two, certainly—perhaps more—crowded 
public concerts in Prague. During all this time 
he was the favorite of old Prince Lichnowsky and 
Baron von Swieten, was intimate with Bernadotte, 
who was then there as embassador, and moved in 
these circles of society only, living accordingly. 
He kept much of the time a servant, part of the 
time a horse, &c. When the last elector of Cologne 
died and he lost this source of income, Prince 


Lichnowsky (1799) settled upon him 600 florins (p 
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per annum until he should find a suitable appoint- 
ment. In 1800, he says himself that half a dozen 
publishers stand ready to take all his compositions, 
that he sets his prices and they pay them, and that 
he cannot execute all the orders given him. In 
January 1801, we find him setting the following 
prices for certain works to his publisher: the 
Septet, 20 ducats ($50) ; 1st Symphony the same ; 
Grand Sonata in B flat the same; a piano-forte 
Concerto half that sum. He speaks, in a letter to 
Wegeler (1800), also of his annual concert, “ of 
which I have had several.” When the ‘Mt.of Olives’ 
was first performed the theatre was crowded at 
double the regular prices. In 1805 Napoleon took 
Vienna, and the first performances of Fidelio were 
before a small audience of French officers who 
could understand neither the music nor the lan- 
guage. Beethoven therefore lost not only by his 
opera, but this year had no annual concert. In the 
spring following, his quarrels with the singers and 
others connected with the theatre led him to with- 
draw his work from the stage. To make up for 
his losses we have a record of four subscription 
concerts at this time. 

In 1807 the price of his works had risen so much 
that Clementi pays him for certain works, they 
being already sold for Germany, thus: for three 
new quartets, the 4th Symphony, the Overture to 
‘Coriolanus,’ the 4th piano Concerto and the violin 
Concerto £200,—a thousand dollars for England 
alone—and $300 for three Sonatas not yet written. 
In 1809 Jerome Bonaparte offers him a kapellmeis- 
tership, which he does not accept because an ap- 
preciative few in Vienna offer him an annuity if he 
will stay in that city. The shameless bankrupt- 
cies of Austria and the consequent failure of Prince 
Lobkowitz, afterwards reduced the annuity to the 
small sum of 600 rix dollars, but in this, Beethoven 
suffered in common with all who put any faith in 
that wretched government. In 1816 he gets 75 
guineas for three overtures in London, in 1823 
Neate offers him 100 guineas for three quartets, 
also for London publication, and in the same year 
he asks Peters, of Leipsic, for publications in Ger- 
many, these prices: for a violin quartet, fifty 
ducats ($125) ; piano-forte quartet, 70 do.; for the 
33 variationson a Walz, Diabelli pays him 80 do., 
aud this ($200), says Schindler, was the price he 
received for nearly every one of his last Sonatas. 
His profits from the two concerts at which Sontag 
sang for him, owing to the charges of the theatre 
Directors, were comparatively small, but 920 
florins. For the great second Mass he received 
about $750 in subscriptions, and afterwards sold it 
to the Schotts for 1000 florins. The London Phil- 
harmonic Society gave him $500 for his Ninth 
Symphony, and the German publisher 600 florins. 
His German publishers also gave him for the quar- 
tets, op. 127, 50 ducats ; and for op. 124, three vocal 
pieces, and bagatelles, op. 126, together, 130 ducats. 

These examples are sufficient, and are only 
quoted to show that Beethoven’s genius was fully 
appreciated from first to last by the publishers and 
the public, that he received the highest prices for 
his compositions, and that he had but to write 
when and what he would, if in a strait for money. 
What he used to get for the use of his works at 
the private and public concerts of Vienna I have 
no means of ascertaining ; but the Galitzin Quartet 
in B flat was lent by the composer to a dilettante 
named Dembscher, only on condition that he paid 
Schuppanzigh fifty florins for the use of it. Had 
Beethoven not been incapacitated as a conductor by 
deafnesss, had he not been so subject to severe and 
even dangerous fits of sickness, had he had a little 
prudence in pecuniary matters and had he had no 
one dependent upon him but himself, there was 
nothing to hinder him from dying like Handel, 
worth his $100,000. 





Besides his own personal expenses, which were 
very large, notwithstanding he lived, as all German 
bachelors live, in hired lodgings, eating at public 
houses, until his adoption of his nephew, from 
which period he kept a housekeeper, and some- 
times two or three servants, and of course lived 
expensively, his means were much diminished in 
this way; his mother died in 1787, and the boy 
organist and piano teacher must be the main sup- 
port of his two little brothers, and to some extent, 
as near as I can learn, of his dissipated father. In 
1792 that father died and Carl and Johann had to 
look to Ludwig alone. Johann became an apothe- 
cary (and in Germany the apprentice gets no wages, 
not even his board,) and when his time was out he 
came to Vienna, and his brother gave him capital 
to establish himself in Linz and afterward in 
Vienna. He grew rich enough to own an estate 
and ride in his carriage, and yet Beethoven writes 
to Ries in 1823, ‘‘ My worthy brother, who keeps 
his carriage, thought fit to draw upon me too; and 
so he has offered the same overture, without my 
knowledge, to the London publisher, Boosey.” As 
to Carl, he became a music teacher, followed his 
brother to Vienna, used to steal and sell that 
brother’s compositions, finally ,through the com- 
poser’s influence with the great, obtained the office 
of a cashier in the National Bank of Austria, and 


died in 1815. Beethoven speaks of his death ina . 


letter to Ries and adds, “I may say he was in con- 
sumption for some years, and to make life bearable 
to him, I gave him what I may reckon at 10,000 
florins (Vienna currency.) I own this is not much 
for an Englishman, but a vast sum for a poor Ger- 
man or Austrian.” Now came a new bill of ex- 
pense ; Beethoven adopted Carl’s son, of whom the 
next year he writes, ‘“‘he is at school at present, 
which costs about 1100 florins.” The widow being 
a bad woman, Beethoven complied with the dying 
request of his brother to adopt the boy legally and 
take him away from her influence. This caused a 
long, tedious and expensive lawsuit, running 
through several years. The court decided the 
question in his favor, when the opposing counsel 
bethought themselves of an old feudal technicality 
to evade the decision, and raised the point that 
Beethoven, being of Dutch descent, and not an 
Austrian by birth, could not carry a cause before 
the Landrecht, or court of nobles; but that asa citi- 
zen of Vienna—the magistracy of the city had a short 
time before voted him a diploma of citizenship— 
he must appear before the city court. This Court 
decided against him. The case was appealed, and 
then the decision of the Landrecht was confirmed, 
and the boy given to his uncle. In what manner 
a decision, that a man born far from Austria on the 
Rhine, grandson of a Dutch musician and son of a 
tenor singer in the choir of the Elector of Cologne, 
was not an Austrian noble, made that mana “ snob 
and flunky,” I leave to the consideration of your 
correspondent, as the person who best understands 
what is meant by snob and flunkyism. This suit, 
as well as that with Maelzel and that with the 
heirs of Kinsky, not only cost him much money but 
unfitted him for the time for the labor of composi- 
tion. 

Large as were the sums of money which Beethoven 
received as the product of his works, they would have 
been increased immensely had he not grown so very care- 
less in his latter years in regard to his engagements. But 
the state of his health, the trouble with his nephew, and 
many minor causes, led him to be less industrious than 
in former years. Moreover not being blessed with that 
facility of composition, by which he could undertake to 
produce a Symphony in four movements in from four to 
six days—‘I need not remind you that the composition 
of such a Symphony, within such a time, would be, as 
regards mere writing, as fast as any experienced copyist 
could blacken the paper,’—Beethoven spent most of his 
labor for three years upon his second Mass, and several 





months in working out the sketches, which he brought 
from the country, of his Choral Symphony. Of the un- 
executed orders which he had during the last few years 
of his life, and which were, in some cases certainly, un- 
limited as to price, I recall at this moment the opera 
“ Romulus” (his promise to write this I possess in his 
own handwriting) and the opera “ Melusine;” Bernard’s 
oratorio ‘ The Victory of the Cross,” a sacred work for 
the Society of the Friends of music at Vienna, and 
another oratorio for our own Boston; music to Faust for 
Hiirtel, a mass for the emperor, an Italian opera for the 
company then in Vienna to which Lablache, Rubini, 
Fodor and Sontag belonged, and various works for the 
London Philharmonic, which leads me to note that the 
story of Beethoven having sent to that Society ‘a Sym- 
phony, beseeching them to give him a little return of 
some few hundred dollars” is characterized by the same 
marks of minute research and unquestionable accuracy, ° 
which distinguish the C minor Symphony story noticed |, 
above. 

“ Had they played this symphony, instead of rejecting 
it, perhaps Beethoven likewise could have expatriated 
himself to England.” (Wisdom cryeth aloud in the 
streets, and no man regardeth her.) It would take too 
much room to answer this as it should be answered. I 
refer to Moscheles’s Schindler, vol. ii., p. 246 et seq., in 
reply to this insinuation against the Philharmonic Socie- 
ty. “I mean to be in London in the middle of January, 1818 
at the latest.” The society was to give him three hundred 
guineas for two new symphonies, allow him one hun- 
dred guineas for travelling expenses, and send him at 
once one hundred and fifty guineas that he might pro- 
vide a carriage, &c, In the March succeeding he begs 
Ries to apologize to the Society for his non-appearance 
on the ground of his weak health, In 1822 and in 1824 
noble, munificent offers are again made to him to visit 
London, but—he never gets there, Would it not be 
well for musical writers to make themselves acquainted 
with the history of the various Philharmonic Societies ? 

Down to 1804, no one questions the expensive style 
in which Beethoven lived, keeping his servant, alter- 
nating between town and country, and in short, living as 
befitted one moving in the circle in which he moved. 
I shall close with a short list of the various garrets in 
which the appreciative few compelled him to live, as 
perfect as his letters and the records of his biographers 
enable me to make it, without spending too much time 
and space upon it. While composing Fidelio he had 
rooms in one of the theatre buildings free, but wanting 
more sun, be hired others in a house built by Prince 
Esterhazy, ia which his friend Breuning lived; in sum- 
mer he took others at the village of Ober Débling, and 
in consequence of a quarrel with Breuning, Ries hired 
him another set in Baron Pasqualati’s house, fronting 
the Glacis. Thus he was paying for three sets of rooms 
at once, and had a fourth set free. The summer of 1805 
he passsed at the lonely village of Hetzendorf, close by 
Schénbrunn Park ; that of 1806 at a Hungarian watering 
place, whither he went in a carriage with four horses, 
and where he lived in such style as enabled him to make 
the acquaintance and gain the intimate friendship of 
Count Brunswick of Pesth, and Baron Gleichenstein. In 
November 1808 he has a suit of rooms in a house in 
which Countess Erdédy lives, and the upper story of 
which—perhaps the garret, for he was above Beethoven 
—was occupied by Prince Lichnowsky and his family. 
In 1810 Bettine Brentano found him in iodgings upon 
the Bastion, the most costly of the city, as they afford 
such delightful views; but expressly states that he had 
another set of rooms in the city, and a third in the 
country. August 15th, 1812, Beethoven writes that re- 
markable letter to Bettine from Toeplitz, in which he 
describes his independent bearing in the presence of the 
imperial family and of Goethe—he could hardly have 
retained his position there in a garret. Schindler speaks 
of his whimsical changes of lodgings during these years, 
and testifies that he often had three or four at once to 
pay for. In these three years he labored incessantly, 
says Schindler, and necessarily had a large income; yet 
in 1818 Madame Streiche found him without “a decent 
coat or a whole shirt”—of course the “appreciative 
few ” were to blame for that—such is the fate of genius! 
She put things to rights for the careless bachelor, and he 
went back to Baron Pasqualati’s and hired a tailor for a 
servant, who with his wife took excellent care of him. 
During the winter of 1814-15, at the time of the Con- ( | 
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gress of Vienna, Beethoven was the subject of great 
interest on the part of the royal and noble visitors to 
that city. And the parties at the houses of the Russian 
Ambassador, and of Archduke Rudolph were frequently 
little more than levees in honor of the composer. He 
received many handsome presents, but what lived long- 
est in his memory was his interview with the Empress 
of Russsia. At this time he certainly was not in the 
oft-mentioned garret. 

In 1816, having adopted his nephew, he set up house- 
keeping, hired a housekeeper, and at times seems to 
have had a servant besides. Here is an extract from a 
letter dated in March, before he began his housekeeping : 
“My pension amounts to 3400 florins in paper; I pay 
1100 house rent, 900 to my servant and his wife,” and 
he pays 1100 for his nephew, who was “ in the Institute.”’ 
In the winter of 1816-17, he had his rooms in the third 
story of a house in the Seiler-Stadt, one of those houses 
near the Prince of Coburg’s beautiful palace, which have 
so lovely a view over the ramparts and Glacis towards 
the Belvidere palace and gardens. The summer of 1819 
he spent in the Hafner Mansion at Médling. 

In 1820 and 21, Schindler tells us Beethoven suffered 
real want that is, he continued to live just as it suited 
him; would not touch one of his bank shares, nor would 
he spend his time, which he was devoting to his Grand 
Mass, in executing any of the numerous commissions 
which had been offered and accepted by him, In the 
spring of 1821 he removed bag and baggage to Dobling, 
and the summer of ’22 he spent at Baden. When he 
was ready to return to the city in the Autumn, he sent 


to his brother Johann, the owner of the estate and— 


keeper of a carriage, to find him a suit of rooms. His 
brother hired a set in the next house to the one in 
which he himself lived ; “a dark lodging,” says Schind- 
ler, “fit at best for a shoemaker.” He had too a brute 
for a landlord. “On the whole,” says Schindler, at that 
time with him daily and often dining with him and his 
nephew, “ this was a miserable abode for Beethoven, who 
had been accustomed to something so very different.” He 
stayed here until spring and then took a suit of rooms in 
the villa of Baron von Pronay at Hetzendorf. While 
here he wrote a letter to Schindler July 2d, (of which I 
have a manuscript copy), requesting him at once to ap- 
peal to the police for his protection against his brutal 
city landlord. This letter shows that Beethoven was as 
well aware how miserable were his lodgings as Sontag 
herself. How very poor Beethoven must have been 
just then let this fact show: he had paid 400 florins in 
advance for his rooms in Pronay’s villa for the season; 
on the 24th of August he writes to Schindler, that he 
can stay there no Jonger, as the Baron, whenever he met 
him, made too low bows to him! The next day he 
packed off to Baden, some dozen miles or so, with all 
his things, among them his grand Broadwood piano-forte 
—a curious proceeding for a man who led such a penu- 
rious life, and just at the time when his poverty was so 
striking to Madume Sontag! On his return to his dark 
lodgings in the city he received an order to write an 
opera, with Sontag in view, a tout priz, which he never 
did. 

And now let me add a few particulars to your corres- 
pondent’s account of Madame Sontag's first visit to the 
composer. In the spring of 1824, the Choral Symphony, 
parts of the Great Mass, and some other works, were 
given at a concert, Sontag and Unger being principal 
soprano and alto. One day Schindler comes to Bee- 
thoven, and gives notice that the two ladies will dine 
with him. Well, now what is to be done? Schindler 
proposes to boil some potatoes, and the old house- 
keeper being called, writes in the conversation book 
that she has a salad and a gugelhupf for a pudding, and 
they can order some plates of meat from the eating 
house. When the songstresses came, there seem to 
have been apologies made for the dinner, for Unger 
writes that she has not come there to eat, &c. Now 
considering that the brilliant, popular idol of the Vien- 
nese happened to visit the lodgings of a careless bache- 
lor, and those lodgings the miserable abode which he 
had for two winters, through the meanness of his 
brother,and that his landlord could only be forced to 
make him comfortable by appealing to the police, it 
is all natural that his condition must have seemed 
most wretched to Sontag. I have no doubt the bell 
rope was replaced by a clothes line. “Such is the fate 
) of genius!” but then think of a man starving in a garret 








using a bell at all, and having servants, and getting 
dinners for Sontag and Unger. “In a sort of cupboard 
was a sort of pie, which was the style of his dinner.” 
So he did not starve! But as he usually at this time 
had two or three to dine with him, must they also eat 
the “sortof pie?” But alas! such is the fate of genius, 
to have clothes-line bell ropes, and in a sort of cupboard 
a sort of pie! I wonder if Madame Sontag will feel 
honored by this report of her conversation. 

Immediately after the second concert, which took 
place near the end of May, poor Beethoven left the 
house with the bad bell rope, and took rooms in a 
pleasant house at Peuzing hard by Schinbrunn, which 
of course he had to pay well for, his character as a 
lodger being now well known. There was a foot bridge 
over the Wien close to the house, and strangers used to 
collect there to see him, He stayed three weeks, and 
then again pushed off to Baden. On his return to town 
he took new lodgings in the city proper, where he might 
keep house, and have his nephew with him. It was at 
this time that he received the $1450 for nine of his 
later works, in style varying from his Grand Mass 
down to the “ Ariette to Chloe.” This summer (1825) 
he also spent at Baden. Does the reader know that 
this is a sort of Newport or Saratoga to the Viennese, 
and that in those days it was a favorite resort of the 
imperial family, and that people who starved in city 
garrets upon a sort of pie, could not in general afford to 
live there? Such, reader, is the fact. 

On his return to the city again he moved into his last 
town lodgings, “one of those apartments” says your 
correspondent, (there was a regular suite of rooms) 
“that you vouch for overlooking sights in the same way 
an imigrant hole overlooks the Battery and the finest 
bay in the world.” When, Mr. Dwight, did you vouch 
for any such thing? What an Anti-Midas your corres- 
pondent is; he touches no gold (truth) which he does 
not turn into dross, This is what Schindler says: “In 
the autumn of 1825 Beethoven moved to his last lodg- 
ing, in what is called the Schwarz-Spanier house, situ- 
ated on the Glacis of the Suburb Waehring. It suited 
him well, had plenty of sunshine, and commanded an 
extensive and at the same time agreeable prospect over 
the city and several suburbs.” I have been to the house. 
It is a noble place of residence. The front windows 
are sixteen in each row, which will give some idea of its 
extent; it is four stories high, and all the apartments, 
save the first story, are Jet out in suites, and bring high 
prices, Beethoven’s rooms were in the third story and 
among the most desirable in the building. 

The bad conduct of his nephew led Beethoven to 
pass the summer of 1826 here instead of in the country 
as usual, and his only absence from it was with that 
ungrateful nephew at Johann van Beethoven’s country 
seat during November. On the 2d of December he 
once more returned to the Schwarz-Spanier house, and 
never again left it alive, 

Great stress has been laid upon the poverty-stricken 
dying bed of Beethoven, and his application to Moscheles 
and Stumpf to get him some assistance from the London 
Philharmonic Society. The legal inventory of his prop- 
erty, rendered after his death, made the amount 10,232 
florins, from which was to be deducted for illness, funeral 
and legal expenses, 1,213 florins, leaving to his nephew a 
net sum of 9,019 florins or about $4,500. Poor as Beet- 
hoven described himself, it is a fact that though he had 
settled the $1400 above mentioned upon his nephew and 
would not use a kreutzer of it for his own comfort, and 
though he would not raise money by means of his bank 
shares, still he had other funds sufficient to bear the in- 
creased expense to him of his nephew, who had been 
outlawed for attempting to commit suicide, and to carry 
him through a sickness lasting from December 2d to 
March 26th, when it terminated fatally ; for upon making 
the inventory it was found that the £100 of the Philhar- 
monic had not been touched. Beethoven seems to have 
had a monomania at this time, when his body and mind 
were so weakened by disease, upon the subject of leay- 
ing a provision for his graceless heir. I intended to have 
shown by a notice of the numerous and dangerous fits of 
sickness to which he was subjected from his 30th year 
onward, and which together with the weakness of his 
eyes often incapacitated him for composition for months 
together, that the wonder is rot that he left but $4,500 to 
his heir, but that he did not die either in an almshouse 
or overwhelmed with debt. All things considered, ‘‘ the 





appreciative few’ have no cause of shame for their 
treatment of him and his works, 

In conclusion, my dear Dwight, allow me to say that 
this very extended communication is not so much in- 
tended as an answer to your correspondent of March 5th 
—a half column would have been sufficient for that pur- 
pose—as a historic study for future use upon a higher 
object than a newspaper controversy; and as accuracy is 
of the utmost importance to me, and furthermore, as per- 
fect correctness can hardly be hoped for in a collection 
of such an immense number of minute particulars, so 
far from being offended, I shall be grateful to any one 
who will point out and correct any errors into which I 
may have fallen; for I am more than ever convinced that 
an ounce of historical accuracy is better than a pound of 
rhetorical flourish. Respectfully yours, 

THE “ DIARIST.” 








[From Hogarth’s ‘‘ Memoirs of the Musical Drama.”’] 


Marcello’s Satire. 
(Concluded from p. 18 ) 


If the singer is a bass, he should constantly sing 
tenor passages as high as he can. If a tenor, he 
ought to go as low as he can in the scale of the 
bass, or get up, with a falsetto voice, into the re- 
gions of the contralto, without minding whether 
he sings through his nose or his throat. He will 
pay his court to all the principal cantatrict and 
their protectors; and need not despair, by means 
of his talent and exemplary modesty, to acquire 
the title of a count, marquis, or chevalier. 

The prima donna receives ample instructions 
in her duties both on and off the stage. She is 
taught how to make engagements, and to screw 
the manager up to exorbitant terms; how to ob- 
tain the “ protection” of rash amateurs, who are 
to attend her at all times, pay her expenses, make 
her presents, and submit to her caprices. She is 
taught to be careless at rehearsals, to be insolent 
to the other performers, and to perform all man- 
ner of musical absurdities on the stage. She 
must have a music-master to teach her variations, 
passages, and embellishments to her airs; and 
some familiar friend, an advocate or a doctor, to 
teach her how to move her arms, turn her head, 
and use her handkerchief, without telling her 
why, for that would only confuse her head. She 
is to endeavor to vary her airs every night; and 
though the variations may be at cross purposes 
with the bass, or the violin part, or the harmony 
of the accompaniments, that matters little, as a 
modern conductor is deaf and dumb. In her airs 
and recitatives, in action she will take care every 
night to use the same motions of her hand, her 
head, her fan, and her handkerchief. If she or- 
ders a character to be put in chains, and addresses 
him in an air of rage or disdain, during the sym- 
phony she should talk and laugh with him, point 
out to him people in the boxes, and show how 
very little she is in earnest. She -will get hold of 
a new passage in rapid triplets, and introduce it 
in all her airs, quick, slow, lively, or sad; and the 
higher she can rise in the scale, the surer she will 
be of having all the principal parts allotted to 
her. 

A modern manager, says our author, ought to 
have no knowledge of music, acting, poetry, paint- 
ing, or anything belonging toa theatre. He will 
engage his composers, and others, at the sugges- 
tion of his friends, taking care to be as narrow as 
possible in his terms, except with the singers, 
—~ the ladies, who must be well paid. 

e will put an opera into the hands of the com- 

r on the fourth of the month, telling him that 
it must positively be brought out on the twelfth, 
and that therefore he need not be very nice about 
the correctness of his score. The greater part 
of his company should consist of women; and if 
two ladies dispute about having the first part, he 
will get two parts composed, precisely equal in 
airs, recitatives, and everything else ; taking care 
even that the names of the characters shall con- 
tain the same number of letters. He will engage 
wane of small reputation, having a view rather 
to their looks than to their talent; for, if pretty, 
they will find plenty of “ protectors,” which will 
be of advan to his theatre. In playing his 
violoncello and double bass, he will abate all the 
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second parts of the airs which they have not 
played ; desiring, for that purpose, his composer 
to write these second parts without putting a note 
of bass to them. If the house is thin, he will al- 
low the performers to leave out their recitatives 
and sing half their songs, and make game with 
each other on the stage. On such nights he will 
insist on the orchestra rosining their bows, nor 
make any objection to the attendants smoking 
behind the scenes. 

In the directions to the orchestra, “ the oboes, 
flutes, trumpets, bassoons, &c.,” are advised to be 
always out of tune. From this it would appear 
that wind-instruments were in common use in the 
Italian opera at an earlier period than is generally 
supposed. The author goes on to instruct the 
machinists, scene-painters, attendants, dressmak- 
ers, dancers, prompters; the amateur patrofis of 
the theatre and protectors of the cantatrici, with 
their mothers (a set of persons on whom he be- 
stows very particular attention) in the same sar- 
castic vein. The grave irony and quaint style of 
the book are very amusing ; and the author makes 
his theatrical ladies talk a patois so rude as to be 
almost unintelligible—an indication of their want 
of education and breeding, and the low position 
which they then held in the scale of society. 

In a sketch professedly satirical, some allow- 
ance must be made for exaggeration and carica- 
ture: but it bears every mark of having been 
drawn from the life; and its general truth is con- 
firmed by the number of particulars in which it 
resembles the musical stage, even after the lapse 
of acentury. In the days of Marcello, as in our 
own, there were distinguished dramatic poets, 
composers, and singers; but the bulk of them 
were in many respects such as he describes, and 
are so to this hour. The Italian playwright, call- 
ed, par excellence, “ poeta,” is still generally an 
ignorant, despised creature, the serf of some 
particular theatre, and cringingly obsequious to 
the popular composer and fashionable singers, 
who requite his humility by making him the butt 
of their ridicule. In the sarcastic advices which 
Marcello gives to this class of persons, as well as 
to the composers and performers, we recognize 
many approved practices of the present day. 
One difference there is; the present Italian stage, 
among its poets and composers, can boast of no 
such names as adorned it in the time of Marcello. 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


From my Diary. No. XLV. 


New York, April 16.—The question just now is, 
where did Mendelssohn get his Bartholdy? His mother 
was a member of the rich and very respectable family of 
that name, and here of course he obtained it. To us, 
who always put these added names first, as Stephen 
Arnold Douglas for instance, it seems a little odd to have 
the Bartholdy follow the Mendelssohn. This is very 
common among the Spanish and Portuguese, as Faria y 
Sousa, Martin y Soler, Gil y Zorate, &c. Dr. Merll of 
Geneva somewhere takes the English and Yankees to 
task for calling him D’Aubigne, a designation which 
would not be understood in the town where he lives,— 
D’Aubigne being his mother’s family name. Jacob 
Beer, who appeared in Vienna as a boy prodigy on the 
piano-forte many years, placed his added name first, and 
it has gradually become part and parcel of his designation 
—Meyerbeer. In England the position of the two names 
seems to depend upon pecuniary considerations, as Lytton 
Bulwer has become Bulwer Lytton. In the case of 
married female celebrities in Germany there is no fixed 
rule, sometimes the maiden name coming first, sometimes 
the other; thus Mme: Kraus-Wranitzky was daughter of 
Wranitzky who used to lead the violins at some of Bee- 
thoven’s concerts; Mgne. Spohr-Zahn, daughter of Spohr; 
Mme. Tuczek-Herrenberg, the sweet Berlin songstress, 
born Tuczek; Sandrini-Caravaglia, wife of Sandrini, the 
Dresden oboist; Bellville-Oury, the precocious pianist, 
who as Fraulein Bellville used to charm Beethoven. But 
any well informed person will recall enough similar 
names on both sides. Nor is there any want of double 
names among the distinguished men of letters and art in 
Germany, which might be cited, could we but find out 

) their origin. The case of Herrich-Schiiffer, the distin- 





guished entomologist, is quite in point, he adding his 
mother’s name to his own, on going to live with her 
father, the physician Schiiffer. Bethmann-Holweg, the 
well known professor at Berlin, was the son of J. J. Hol- 
weg, a partner in the great Bethmann firm at Frankfort, 
and took that name as a prefix to his own on marrying a 
sister of his partner’s. 

The particular reason why Mendelssohn added the 
Bartholdy to his name is a family affair, which is no 
business of ours. 








Music Abrowd. 


London. 











A glance at asingle week’s report of the concerts, 
that abound in London just now, is enough to quite be- 
wilder one. It would seem as if the British metropolis 
were the grand concert theatre and centre for all Europe. 
Oratorio Concerts, Orchestra Concerts, Chamber Con- 
certs, virtuoso star concerts, annual benefit concerts, 
&c. &c., cover every evening three or four deep; and 
now the Opera is added. It is well occasionally to 
give a bird’s eye view of all this, although it is impossi- 
ble to even mention half of the good music that has 
been performed. Our present summary covers the last 
two weeks of March. 

New PuiLnarmonic SociEty.—The third season be- 
gan the 22d ult., not in Exeter Hall, as formerly, but in the 
large room of St. Martin’s Hall, which is described as 
the most elegant music room in London, accomodating 
nearly 2,000 persons, and admirably adapted for hearing. 
The following was the Programme : 


GORMIED: CUROIINE oo oo osidicc crccccevcvccceccsseeces Cherubini 
Passions-Musik (Selection). ..........6+eseeeeeeees J. 8. Bach 
Concerto in D minor, Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard, Mozart 
Aria, ‘ Softly sighs,’ (Der Freischiitz) Mme. Caradori, ... Weber 


Concerto in D, Violin, Mr. H. C. Cooper............ De Beriot 
Overture (Ruy Blas). .........-cceceeceeesevees Mendelssohn 
PART II 
Symphony (Eroica) ........:seesceeeeeeeeeseeeees Beethoven 
Aria (Oberon) Herr Reichart........-..cseeeeeeeeeees Weber 
Overture (Abou Hassan)........-sccecececeveeccccucs Weber 
Conductor....... Herr Lindpaintner, 


OLD PuILHARMONIC.—At the second concert the two 
symphonies were Beethoven's No. 1,in C, and Mendels- 
sohn’s in A minor (the “ Scottish”). One of the critics 
thinks the Philharmonic rendering of the latter gets an- 
nually less and less satisfactory, that the contrasts of 
tempo in the first Allegro were much too strongly marked, 
that the execution of the first movement and the Scherzo 
was coarse and unfinished, &c. The overtures were 
Euryanthe and Zauberflite. The second Concerto of 
Spohr for two violins was played by Sainton and Bla- 
grove, the two principal violins of the orchestra. Miss 
Stabbach and Miss Poole sang a duet from Winter’s 
Proserpina, and a trio from Jessonda, with Sims Reeves, 
who for his own part sang the scena from Oberon, “ O, 
’tis a glorious sight,” composed by Weber for Braham. 


Tue AmMaTEuR Musica Society has given two con- 
certs of its eighth season, in the Hanover Square Rooms, 
A Symphony by Romberg, the overture to Egmont, 
selections from Jessonda, some native compositions (for 
the policy of the Amateurs is liberal) solos, &c., formed 
the first programme. The band numbers about seventy 
performers, of whom twenty are professors and those 
chiefly among the wind instruments. The conductor is 
Mr. G. A. Osborne. Some of the gallant members were 
missing, ‘their duty to their country having called them 
to the East, to listen to and assist in making another 
kind of music, to which ladies are not admitted.” Mo- 
zarts Symphony in D was the feature of the second 
concert. 


Oratorios. The Sacred Harmonic Society per- 
formed Mendelssohn’s Lobgeseng and Mozart’s Requiem 
on the same evening, as they did last year, and in the 
presence of the Royal family. The Musical World says: 


Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang— Anglice, ‘‘ Hymn of Praise” 
—was first produced at Leipsic in 1840, at the festival 
oe in honor of Gutenberg, the inventon of printing. 

n 1841, it was performed for the first time in England at 
the Birmingham Festival, under the direciion of the 
composer; and was introduced subsequently to a London 
audience by the Philharmonic and Sacred Harmonic 
Societies. The Lobgesang is constructed after the man- 
ner of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, the choral part, or 
hymn, being preceded by three instrumental movements. 





Some of the choruses were given with force last night— 
witness, “‘ The Night is departing,” ‘ Let all Men praise 
the Lord,” and the finale, with the fugue on the words, 
“Sing ye the Lord; but the whole performance was 
unworthy of the sacred Harmonic Society. 

Mozart’s Requiem is most celebrated and best known 
of all the composer’s works for the church _Interdicted 
from public performance in this country on account of 
its being a Roman Catholic office for the dead, it was al- 
most a sealed book in the concert room, until last year, 
when the Sacred Harmonie Society had the courage to 
bring it out at Exeter Hall without changing its original 
title, as in the case of Beethoven's Mount of Olives. The 
public has at last been taught to know the power and 
sublimity of one of Mozart’s test masterpieces, and 
an occasional performance of the Requiem, by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, is now indispensable. 

Mr. Costa had evidently taken pains in rehearsing the 
Requiem, and its success was again complete. The hall 
was densely crowded, but the audience discreetly forbore 
from giving vent to expressions of satisfaction. The 
vocalists were Misses Birch and Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves 
and Herr Formes, all of whom exerted themselves to the 
utmost. 
Lobgesang. 

The Harmonic Union gave “ Elijah,” at Exeter Hall, 
for a charitable purpose, under the direction of Mr. Ben- 
edict. The principal vocalists were Misses Louisa Pyne, 
Dolby, Stabbach, Messent, Laura Baxter, Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, J. A. Novello, Smythson, and Sig. Belletti—— 
A selection of secular music (Mendelssohn’s “ Walpurgis 
Night,” Weber’s Preciosa, and Beethoven’s “ Ruins of 
Athens,”) was to be given April 6, for the benefit of the 
wives and families of soldiers ordered on foreign service, 


CHAMBER Music. Sterndale Bennett's third and last 
concert took place on the anniversary of Bach’s birth; 
hence the selection of the second part in the following 


programme: 

Part First.—Chamber Trio, op. 26, in A major, pianoforte, 
violin, and viol lio (W. 8. B tt); Can * Non temer, 
pianoforte obligato (Mozart) ; Sonata, op. 24, in F mvjor, piano- 
forte and violin (Beethoven). 

Part Sgeconp.—Grand Fuga, A minor, pianoforte (J. 8. 
Bach) ; Duo, from mass in B minor, (J. 8. Bach); Duet, piano 
and violin, in E major (J. 8. Bach). 

Part Tuinp.—Duo, piano and violoncello, op. 45, B flat 
major (Mendelssohn); Songs, ‘ Forget me not,’ and ‘ Gentle 
Zephyr,’ (W. 8. Bennett); Lieder onne Worte (Mendelssohn), 
Pianoforte, W. 8. Bennett. 


Mr. Bennett's trio, one of his most charming and fin- 
ished works, was played to perfection by himself, Herr 
Molique, and Signor Piatti. In Beethoven’s sonata, the 
admirable playing of the scherzo by Mr. Bennett and 
Signor Piatti obtained a loud encore. The whole per- 
formance was a genuine treat for the lovers of the clavier. 
Bach’s fugue—the longest and most difficult he has writ- 
ten for the pianoforte (or clavier, or harpsichord, or 
spinet)—was executed in a masterly mgnner by Mr. 
Sterndale Bennett, who, throughout the evening, was in 
his finest play. ‘The same author’s duo, though exceed- 
ingly well sung, was somewhat dull. It would prove 
more effective in a chnrch than in a concert-room. The 
duet for pianoforte and violin, however, though some- 
what antiquated, in the form of its passages and 
sequences, and therefore “rococo” to modern ears, was 
extremely interesting. Nothing could surpass the play- 
ing of Mr. Bennett and Herr Molique in this sonata, 
which, nevertheless, did not produce a great impression 
on the audience. 

In the third part, Mendelssohn’s duet, with Piatti at 
the violoncello, exquisitely played, was the great treat 
of the evening. Madame Ferrari pleased us very much 
in Mozart’s exquisite cantata, the difficult obligato for 
the pianoforte of which, was rendered with infinite ease 
and grace by Mr. Bennett. Miss Poole sang the two 
songs of Mr. Bennett with her own peculiar simplicity 
and earnestness, Mr. R. Harold Thomas accompanying 
her on the piano, and the selection from the Lieder ohne 
ware closed the performance most effectively.—Mus. 
Wor 


At Ella’s third “ Musical Winter Evening,” the pro- 


gramme included: 

Quartet, in G, No. 76 (pleyel ed ), Haydn ; Trio, B flat (Op. 
27), piano-forte, &c., Molique; Quintet, in D, No. 4, Mozart ; 
Variations Concertantes (Op. 17), piano and violoncello, Men- 
delssohn. 

The executants were Herr eee (first violin), Herr 
Goffrie (second violin), Mr. H. Hill (tenor), Herr Ries 
(second tenor), Signor Piatti (violoncello), and Mr. 
Charles Hallé (piano). Herr Molique’s trio was a nov- 
elty at these concerts. It is a work of great originality 
and beauty, and in every respect worthy the reputation 
of the master. Though elaborate and profound, it is full 
of genuine melody, and was listened to with peed aos ar 
attention throughout. The trio was first introduced at 
Manchester by Hallé and Piatti, and was performed 
twice by these artists in conjunction wlth the composer. 
The piano-forte part is very difficult. Mr. HaJlé mas- 
tered it like a consummate artist. 


For the fourth of these Winter Evenings Herr Ernst 
was the great attraction, it being his first appearance in 
England for two years, during which interval he has 
been concertizing with great success in Switzerland, 
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Mr. Sims Reeves sang magnificently in the — 
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France and Rhenish Germany. Two quartets were se- 
lected for him: Mendelssohn’s in E minor, Op. 44, and 
Beethoven’s in E flat, No. 10. The World goes off in 
ecstacies about this performance: ‘It was not four 
players, but one—Ernst, Goffrie, Hill, and Piatti, like 
fire, water, earth, and air, the elements, combined 
in one harmonious whole—the music of the spheres.” 
Ernst played his Eleme, as of old. 

A new pianist, Herr Klindworth, a pupil of Liszt, 
made not a very favorable début in one of the earlier 
sonatas of Beethoven and a Lisztian fantasia on themes 
from Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding March.” 

At Mr. Charles Salaman’s last “ Piano-forte Soirée,” 
were played Spohr’s piano quintet, Op. 53, Beethoven's 
“ Kreutzer” Sonata, and a piano quartet by Ries. For 
piano solos he gave two graceful bagatelles of his own. 
The songs too were his own, sung by Miss Ellen Wil- 


liams, Mile. Hermann, and Herr de Becker. 

A course of six lectures on Chamber Music has been 
commenced at the London Institution, by William Henry 
Monk, director of the choir in the King’s College. These 
are illustrated by piano-forte performances. 


M. Alexandre Billet—engaged for three lectures— 
played, at the first, a movement from Scarlatti, one of 
the earliest writers for the clavier, (in A major); the 
first movement of Bach’s Suite Anglaise (D minor); 
Handel's “ Harmonious Blacksmith,” (air varié from the 
Suite de Piéces in E) and a Passe Caille in G minor; a 
sonata in F by Paradies; andante, and finale from Bach’s 
sonata in A, for piano-forte and violin. At the third 
Jecture, on Monday last, at which Beethoven and Men- 
delssohn constituted the main subjects, M. Billet per- 
formed Beethoven's sonatas in F minor, (Op. 57) and 
A flat (Op. 26), and Mendelssohn’s No. 4 of the first 
Book of the Temperaments (seven characteristic pieces— 
Op. 7); fugue and prelude in A fiat (from the ‘ Six 
Preludes and Fugues, Op. 83) and two Lieder ohne 
Worte. The lectures of Mr. Monk display a great va- 
riety of information, conveyed in a manner both in- 
structive and entertaining. They have been highly 
successful. 


Mlle. Hermann’s first “ Soirée Musicale” is highly 
praised. Ske sang songs from Mozart, Schubert, Beetho- 
ven, &c., and was assisted by several other German 
singers. An instrumental trio, and Beethoven's Sonata 
Pathetique were played. 

Roya IracrAN Opera. The opening night for the 
season was announced for Thursday, the 20th ult. We 
quote from the Musical World respecting the operas and 
singers promised in the prospectus of the management, 
commencing with a list of operas produced since the 
establishment of that theatre in 1847. 

The répertoire at present comprises no Jess than forty- 
two operas, of which the “scenery, costumes, and deco- 
rations ""—to say nothing, as the prospectus says nothing, 
of the music and the singers—are all ready to hand, at 
one rehearsal’s notice. The names of these operas are 
as follows :— 

Semiramide, La Donna del Lago, L' Italiana in Algeri, 
Il Barbiere di Seviglia, La Gazza Ladra, ll Tancredi, 
La Cenerentola, Guglielmo Tell, Mosé in Egitto ( Zora ), 
Otello, Rossini; Ernani, I due Foscari, Nabuco ( Anato ), 
Rigoletto, Verdi; Norma, La Sonnambula, 1 Puritani, 1 
Onpuletti e Montecchi, Bellini; Les Huguenots, Robert le 
Diable, Le Prophéte, Meyerbeer; Lucia di Lammermoor, 
L' Elisir d’ Amore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anna Bolena, Maria 
di Rohan, La Favorita, Linda di Chamouni, I Martiri, 
Donizetti; Don Giovanni, Le Nozze di Figaro, Il Flauto 
Magcio, Mozart; Masaniello, Auber; Jl Matrimonio ge- 
greto, Cimarosa; La Juive, Halévy; Der Freischiitz, 

Veber; Sappho, Gounod; Fidelio, Beethoven; Pietro il 
Grande, Jullien; Benvenuto Celhni, Berlioz; Faust, Jes- 
sonda, Spohr. 

Rossini, 10; Donizetti, 8; Bellini, 4; Verdi,4; Mozart, 
8; Meyerbeer, 8; Spohr, 2; Beethoven, 1; Weber, 1; 
Auber, 1; Cimarosa, 1; Halévy, 1; Gounod, 1; Berlioz, 
1; and Jullien, 1;—total, 42. How many of them are 
ever likely to be called for is a question upon which the 
prospectus does not speculate. We could place our finger 
upon some dozen that will not be required this season, 
and upon nearly half as many that, in all probability, 
will not be reproduced during the life-time of the youngest 
inhabitant of the stalls and boxes. 

During the season, three of the following operas will 
positively be ego Vestale (Spontini), Le Dom- 
tno Noir (Auber), Don Sebastien (Donizetti), Matilda di 
nn, Don Pasquale (Donizetti), and Oberon 
(Weber). 

About Meyerbeer's new opera, L’ Etoile du Nord, after 

ing through the whole prospectus twice—page by page, 
ine by line, word by word—we find nothing. 

” Tre engagements” for the season are, on the whole, 
very satisfactory. First in the list of soprani, we find 
the time-honored name of Giulia Grisi, who, after 
twenty-one years of absolute supremacy, resigns the 
crown and sceptre of dramatic song. Grisi is to appear 
in each of her most famous parts successively; and 
“towards the end of July,” will take her leave of the 
English public. 





Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli is the next important name in 
the catalogue of soprani. Her engagement is necessarily 
a short one, and begins with her congé at the Académie 
Impériale de Musique, where her success in the Hugue- 
nots, and more recently in La Vestale, has been filling 
the treasury of M. Roqueplan, and restoring the totter- 
ing fortunes of the theatre. Mdlle. Cruvelli, we need 
hardly say, has never yet sung at the Royal Italian 
Opera. Her first London season was in 1848, at Her 
Majesty's Theatre; her second was in 1851: and her 
third in the following year, at the same establishment. 
Cruvelli will sing in Spontini’s Vestale, and in Beethoven’s 
Fidelio, in the latter of which the management will do 
wisely to bring her out. ao 

Madame Angelina Bosio, who in Verdi's Rigoletto, last 
season, raised herself high in the public esteem, and who 
has so rapidly become an accomplished and admirable 
singer, makes up the triad of soprani of the first class. 
Another great name remains to be added—that of Madame 
Pauline Viardot Garcia, who has been re-engaged after 
an absence of two seasons. This distinguished artist 
is as much a contralto as a soprano, and as much a mezzo 
soprano as either. We have, therefore, not classed her 
among the soprani proper, although she stands next to 
Grisi in the list. The “ novelty” is Madlle. Marai, who, 
at St. Petersburg at least, enjoys a more than consider- 
able repute, which we doubt not her ability to consolidate 
and establish in this country. Madile. Albini, who ap- 
peared last year in Maria di Rohan and Ernani, is re- 
engaged—as a ‘‘ double,” we suppose, since we find the 
names of Madiles. Bellini and Cotti as seconde donne, the 
former (of course) for the Adalgisas, etc., the latter for 
the subordinate parts. 

At the head of the list of tenors stands the name of 
Mario; at the bottom that of Tamberlik. It is enough 
to cite them without comment. Signor Luchesi, who 
was here for the first time last season, Herr Stigelli, the 
Italianized German, and Signor Soldi, who is so eager 
for distinction on all occasions, that when he has nothing 
to do but deliver a letter, he does it with a loud voice 
and with a look of defiance, are the second tenors. Ron- 
coni and Sig. Fortini are the barytones; Lablache, Tag- 
liafico, Sig. Polonini, Sig. Susini, and M. Zelger, the 
basses. Lablache, like Cruvelli, makes his first appear- 
ance at the Royal Italian Opera. 

The orchestra and chorus will be “as heretofore.” 
The orchestra—good; but the chorus, let us hope, may 
be on a new “scale of efficiency.’”” Mr. Costa remains 
at his post, as “director of the music, composer, and 
conductor.” f 

The subscription is to consist of forty-six nights, and 
the season is expected to terminate in August. 

MIscELLANEous. We have room but for bare men- 
tion of other items on the list.—the RoyaL AcAaDEMY 
has given its first concert of oratorio, mass, orchestra, 
piano, end song music, by the pupils of the institution ; 
M. Lucas, conductor.—Mr. GkorGE Case gave one of 
those interminably long concerts, which only English- 
men can sit through. ‘T'hirty-eight pieces, to employ 
thirty-five artists! Songs, duets, fantasias, barcarolles, 
overtures, cavatinas, Sax tuba solos, &c, &c. &c.—Miss 
Bircu had a remarkable programme: overtures to 
“Coriolanus,”’ and “ Fingal’s Cave ;” scenes from Han- 
del’s Semole, from Don Juan, from Mehul's “ Joseph,” 
&c.; a sonata of Hummel; a sestet of Osborne; songs, 
duets, &c. 

So much for London alone. But Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Liecester, Dublin, and a dozen other cities, 
have not a little of the same kind to report—We must 
forbear glancing at the Continent till next week. 
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Miss Elise Hensler. 

The news of Miss Hensler’s engagement as 
Prima Donna at La Scala, which the daily papers 
have made known during the past week, has 
caused the most lively gratification among her 
friends in Boston. So many of our readers feel a 
personal interest in her success, that there seems 
to be no good reason why the details of this 
arrangement should not be given in our columns. 

It seems that Miss Hensler’s talents were first 
made known in Italy at a private concert where 
were assembled some of the most distinguished 
persons in Milan, and many amateurs who have 
since taken a warm interest in her advancement, 
and doubtless contributed their influence to effect 
her present engagement. At this concert she sang, 





among other things, Rode’s variations, and dis- 
played a flexibility of voice especially adapted for 
the music of Rossini, which for some years past 
has hardly been heard in Italy, but in favor of 
which a decided reaction has taken place in the 
last season. Soon after the concert she was waited 
on by the manager of La Scala, and having ex- 
hibited her voice she was at once offered an en- 
gagement for three years. This was declined, but 
finally a term of fifteen months was agreed upon. 
The articles of agreement fix definitely the parts 
which are to be required of her, which are repre- 
sented as of mezza carattere (such as Linda, 
Lueia, Amina, &c.), and excluding all of Verdi’s 
operas except Rigoletto and I Masnadieri. She is 
to sing four months at La Scala, commencing with 
the Carnival, and afterwards wherever the mana- 
ger may direct, in the principal theatres of Italy 
and Vienna, for 1000 lira per month in Italy, and 
1500 per month out of Italy, which is equivalent 
to $2000 and $3000 per annum. Besides this, 
she is to have a benefit in each city, except Milan, 
and all travelling expenses for herself and father 
are paid. 

Between now and the Carnival (Dec. 1, 1854) 
Miss Hensler will be free to make engagements 
on her own account; and it is probable that she 
will make her début in June at the Pergola theatre 
in Florence. 

It is now fourteen months since Miss Hensler 
left Boston, half of which time has been passed in 
Paris (where it will be remembered she took a 
prize at the Conservatoire) and the other half at 
Milan. She now speaks four languages with 
fluency, and all this has been accomplished before 
completing her eighteenth year. 





Rosert ScHuMANN.—The melancholy report 
of the insanity of this great composer appears to 
be confirmed, although we get no direct and full 
accounts. Foreign papers contain a paragraph, 
under the head of Diisseldorf, his last place of 
residence, to the effect that he had escaped from 
his keepers and thrown himself into the Rhine; 
but that he was saved. His case, however, was 
considered hopeless. 

It has been stated that an attack of delirium 
tremens preceded his derangement. We have been 
told by one who knew him that he has never been 
addicted to any species of intemperance; except 
that at one time he indulged freely in the use 
of German beer. This habit he broke off entirely 
many years ago, and to this day he has abstained 
from all artificial stimulants. Probably the over- 
excitement of an active brain, always intensely 
busied with the conception and execution of new 
musical creations, was the true secret of his 
lamentable state. 


em 


Concerts. 


The MENDELsSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB have 
their Annual Complimentary Concert this evening, 
in the Lesser Tremont Temple. Mr. Rima has 
recovered from his illness and the Quintette will be 
in full force. They will have also the valuable 
assistance of the sweet singer, Mrs. WENTWORTH, 
who volunteers two of her choicest songs, viz. Du 
bist die Ruh of Schubert, and Cherubini’s Ave 
Maria, with clarinet; and of the two very able 
pianists, Mr. Hause and Mr. HELLER, the latter 
of whom will take part in one of Bach’s Sonata 
Duos with August Fries, and the former in tha, 
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brilliant Polonaise of Chopin with WuLr Fries. 
Mr. Hause, too, will ‘play an Impromptu of his 
own, and part of a Concerto by Hummel, and the 
two pianists will execute the Hommage a Handel, 
by Moscheles. Both have volunteered their aid. 
The favorite Quartet by Beethoven (No. 6 of op- 
18), and the Adagio from the Quintet by Mendels- 
sohn, make out the remainder of a programme 
uncommonly rich and choice. 

Let it appear that the whole Chamber music 
loving public are the givers of the Compliment 
and warm supporters of the concert. The Club 
have richly earned it; count over the quantity of 
the best classical compositions for our knowledge 
and enjoyment of which we are indebted to the 
Quintette Club, and you will feel it a duty and a 
hearty impulse to be there to-night. We trust 
the benefit will be a bumper. 


Miss Anna Stone.— The Complimentary 
Farewell Concert to our accomplished and for 
years most serviceable native cantatrice will take 
place at Chickering’s Rooms on Monday evening. 
The selection of music will be unique and rare, 
consisting largely of Sacred Music, by the Trinity 
Church Choir, of which Miss Stone has so long 
been the peculiar ornament, with the assistance of 
several of our most distinguished solo singers. 
The Mendelssohn Quintette Club, too, have vol- 
unteered. We hope the programme may include 
that beautiful Te Deum, which we heard on 
Easter Sunday by the choir aforesaid, and in 
which Miss Anna Stone’s voice must have charmed 
the ears and souls of the congregation into a 
keenly tantalizing sense of blessings soon to take 
their flight. 

Boston can hardly realize the loss it will sustain 
in the departure of Miss Stone. Every oratorio, 
known to the present generation of music-lovers 
hereabouts, is associated with her voice in the 
principal soprano part. To the “ Messiah,” “ Sam- 
son,” “ Judas Maccabeus,” &c. of Handel; to the 
“St. Paul” and “ Elijah” of Mendelssohn ; to the 
Stabat Mater and “ Moses in Egypt” of Rossini; 
and to many others, she has been indispensable : 
not to speak of the Choir Singing and the miscel- 
laneous or Classical concerts in which she has so 
frequently borne distinguished part. Her clarion- 
like soprano, in some of Handel’s most soul-stirring 
songs, and especially on the top-waves of a sub- 
lime surging chorus with solo, can hardly be re- 
placed. Her great facility in reading music, too, 
however difficult; her quick comprehension and 
mastery of complicated musical relations, have 


made her services invaluable in the first study and . 


bringing out of the great masterpieces of oratario. 
Thanks to railroads, New York is not so very far 
from us that we may not hope the Handel and 
Haydn Society may still procure occasionally the 
services of their first oratorio singer. 

Meanwhile a debt of gratitude is due, which 
has an opportunity of gracefully acknowl- 
edging itself, if not of discharging the amount in 
full, on Monday evening. Who doubts that it 
will be a crowded and an admirable concert ? 
There is a peculiar fitness in the place selected, 
considering that our lamented Jonas CHICKER- 
ING was among the first to recognize, and the 
most generous and active to encourage and further 
the talent of Miss Anna Stone. 





VINDICTIVE Criticism. Our amiable con- 
temporary, the New York Musical Review, seems 





to have set itself to work with malice prepense to 
root up and destroy the musical fair fame of Mr. 
Richard Storrs Willis, the editor of the Musical 
World and Times. For this purpose it looks 
back four years to a publication of Mr. Willis, 
called “ Church Chorals and Choir Studies,” and 
proceeds with savage glee to pull it to pieces 
through an extended criticism of four pages and 
a half. The article is ably written and shows 
learning in this speciality. But the motive of 
the attack reveals itself too clearly. It is retalia- 
tion on a criticism which Mr. Willis had the great 
presumption about a year ago to make upon the 
work of another composer-collector of church 
music. Mr. Willis, so far as we remember, 
criticized in a spirit of friendly courtesy 
and candor; his own assurances whereof are 
now ironically retorted upon him, as if to 
show the kindly spirit of the demolishing review. 
We do not propose to answer the review; Mr. 
Willis will undoubtedly do that for himself. But 
we must express our sorrow that this vindictive 
personality should constitute so much of the 
animus and peculiar piquancy of a musical jour- 
nal which so industriously courts the widest cir- 
culation. 

The Review seems to have entered the field 
like a big, saucy and unscrupulous bully, with a 
determination to drive all rivals out of sight. Its 
little running fire of petty jeers and flings at 
others, which it keepsup in every number, is a 
species of solitary amusement which must soon 
weary of itself. And even this more serious at- 
tack upon the whole professional character of 
Mr. Willis must injure its own cause far more 
than his. That Bach could harmonize the old 
Chorals in a more masterly style than Mr. Willis, 
is probably the last thing that Mr. Willis would 
deny. The corrections of his historical accuracy, 
about the origin of various tunes, do not touch 
a very vital matter. The labored showing up of 
hidden fifths and octaves (too uselessly the staple 
of much musical criticism) often amounts to no 
more than the showing of a little very common 
license, justified by all standards, save the most 
rigid and pedantic old ecclestiastical ; justified, 
too, by a plenty of great examples and by the 
ear and common sense which know how absolute- 
ly to accept all rules. And the main charge, of 
egotism and pretense of perfect musical know- 
ledge, comes with an odd grace from a journal 
that could taunt another with modesty ! 





A New Puiraarmonic Socrery.—In the 
press of other matters we dropped the Philhar- 
monic controversy after copying that Society’s 
vindication of itself, which we thought satisfactory, 
but which failed to satisfy their accuser, as he has 
since responded in Willis's Musical World, abus- 
ing us at the same time for not copying all of his 
first letter. We were too busy and liked not the 
tone of his communication. Our readers will re- 
member a pleasant letter whlch we published from 
our occasional New York correspondent “ Pegan,” 
about the Philharmonic Society, which indulged 
in a little good-natured banter about Mr. Bris- 
tow’s complaint. Mr. B. abuses us for finding 
room for the letter of such a “low and vulgar 
correspondent,” apropos to which, “ Pegan ” writes 
a clever note to Mr. Willis. This too we did not 
copy, since our readers needed not to be assured 
that “ Pegan” was entirely undeserving such op- 
probrious epithets. Enough of that. 

But we forgot to express our gratification at 
one announcement made by Mr. Bristow, which 





is, that measures are on foot in New York for the 
establishment of “The American Philharmonic 
Society,” which is to be “free from all cliques, 
and whose aim will be to promote and cultivate 
the Divine Art, regardless of any national preju- 
dices ;”—that is, to give the fairest chance to all 
American composers. This is much more to the 
point, than sore complaints and personalities. It 
is a good thing to have German music, and a 
Philharmonic Society to play it for us. It will 
be another good thing to have a society for native 
music. “ Pegan” suggested the same settlement 
of the difference in the letter which Mr. B. found 
so offensive. 
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Annual Complimentary Benefit Concert. 


The Mendelssohn | Quintette Club, 


Repectfully announce that their LAST CONCERT of the sea- 
son will take place on SATURDAY EVENING, April 22d, at 
the MEIONAON, Tremont Street, assisted by the following 
Artists, who have kindly volunteered their services : 
Mrs. E. /. WENT WORTE Vocalist, 

Messrs. CARL HAUSE, and 

ROBERT TELLER. Pianists. 
PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 

1. Quartette No. 6, op. 18, in B flat, ........sse005 Beethoven. 
2. Song: “Thou art the Er nc cceseccceccovceses Schubert. 
Mrs. E. A. WENTWORTH. 

8. Impromptu Brillant, for Piano, dedicated to Louis Spohr. 
Cart Hause. 

4. Second Sonata for Violin and Piano,............ J.8. Bach. 
Messrs. A. Frizs and R. HELE. 


Part II. 

5. Hommage a Handel, for Piano-forte, 4 quatre mains, 

Messrs. Have and R. HELLER. Moscheles. 
Ave Maria, with Clarinette obligato, (by request,) Cherubini. 

_ E, A. WENTWORTH. 
and Pi ise, for Piano and Violoncello, 

Messrs. nc and Wutr Frigs. Chopin. 
Adagio from Quintette No. 2, in B flat,....... Mendelssohn. 


First Movement from the Concerto in A minor, for Piano, 
CARL » Se Hummel , 


- 


7. Introdueti 





Sa 


{G> Tickets, 50 cents, may were had at the usual places, and 
at the door. 
(G> Doors open at 7. Concert to commence as 734. 








A COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT 


++TO.... 


MISS ANNA STONE, 
Will take place at the 
MESSRS. CHICKERING’S WAREROOM, 


On Monday Evening, April 24th. 
Selections of favorite pieces of Sacred Music will be performed 
by the TRINITY CHURCH CHOIR, assisted by Mrs. WENT- 
WORTH, Mr. ARTHURSON, Mr. T. BALL, and Mr. WHEAT. 
The QUINTETTE CLUB have also kindly consented to ren- 
der their very desirable assistance. 

(G>Concert to commence at 8 o’clock. 

(Tickets of admission, at $1, can be obtained at Mr. Dit- 
son’s music store, 115 Washington street, and at the Messrs. 
Chickering’s Wareroom. 








CHURCH ORGAN. 


N excellent Church Organ, belonging to a Society in this 
City, is offered for sale. It has two banks of keys, and 
pedal bass, and in all twenty-one stops, is in good order, and 
can be delivered to the purchaser immediately. Apply to 
JOSEPH L. BATES, No. 129 Washington St. 
Aprl5 3t 





VESTRY SONGS. 


A COLLECTION of Hymns and Tunes for Sabbath Schools, 
Social Meetings, and Private Devotions. 234 pp., 18mo., 
full cloth, gilt backs. Price 33 cents. 
C. C. DEAN, Treas. Mass. S. S. Society. 
Apr. 15. 4 





A SOPRANO WANTED. 


Fa a church in Savannah, Ga. A good soprano singer, 
and one who is a good musician and teacher, would receive 
a fair salary, and find scholars. For further Peery 4 en- 
quire at this “office. bh 11 8m. 





Germania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 


by applying to 
en H. E. TELTOW, Agent. 
1114 tf 30 Fayette Street. 
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DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 





GREAT BOOK IN PRESS. 


MOORE'S ENCYCLOPADIA OF MUSIC: 


COMPILED BY JOHN W. MOORE, 


With the assist of other distinguished men in the musical 
world. The intention of the author is to make a most com- 
plete and thorough work of the above, which will be a desid- 
eratum in the world of music. It will be published in one 
elegant Royal Octavo volume of about pages, double col- 
umns, and will contain a complete 





Dictionary of Musical Terms, 
A HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 
from the earliest time to the present, a 


Treatise on Harmony and Thorough Bass, 


& description of all known Musica Instruments, with the 
names of the most distinguished makers, snd a complete Musi- 
cal Biography of over three thousand of the most distinguished 
Composers and Musicians who have ever lived. Mr. Moore has 
spent several years in compiling this valuable work. It is now 
going through the press as rapidly as will comport with 
accuracy. 

P. 8.—The above splendid work, which will prove invaluable 
to every professional musician, and to every amateur, will be 
ready this spring; we hope in the month of March. It has 
been delayed on account of the immense labor bestowed upon 
it, and the difficulty of stereotyping a work so full of examples. 
The delay, however, will enhance the value of the work. 

The price, bound in cloth, will be #4 00. 
The price, bound in half calf, will be. ...4 50, 
JOHN P. JEWETT, & Co., 
Publishers, 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston ; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland. 

Will be for sale by all the book and music dealers in the 

country. 2m Feb. 11. 





John Bunyan Still Lives! 
THE QREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 
THE ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE ALLEGORY OF 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


In one Picture, 24 by 39 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
STEEL, by Andrews, containing 280 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on his journey from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TESTIMONIALS of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 


JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher. 


GEO. E. SICKELS 18 THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AGENT FoR Bos- 
TON. His rooms are at the Am. 8.8. Union, No. 9, Cornhill 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also—Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices, Nov. 12. 


Co Sabbath School Superintendents. 


We have just published a beautiful Book for your use, entitled 
THE SABBATH SCHOOL, 


A complete collection of Hymns and Tunes for Sabbath Schools, 
Families, and Social Gatherings. 


BY WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 
Professor of Music in Charlestown Female Seminary. 





We believe that upon examination this will be found to be 
one of the most beautiful collections of Music and Hymns for 
Children ever published. 


PRICE FIFTEEN DOLLARS PER HUNDRED. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CoO., 


Publishers, Boston. 


Aprl 6 


PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
G.A. SCHMITT, (From Germany,) 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


S now prepared to give lessons at the residence of pupils or 
at his own residence, No. 7 Haymarket Place. 
Mr. 8. may be addressed at the music stores of Oliver Ditson 
or Nathan Richardson. 
Refers to the following gentlemen: Joan 8. Dwianut, Esq., 
Hy iy Davis & Co., OLiver Ditson, NATHAN RICHARDSON. 
t. 8. 





D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 


N. D. COTTON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 


16 tf 
wena ernest 


ee Bears ZL. Balch, 








JOB PRINTING, 


In all its various branches, 
NEATLY AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 
BY EDWARD L. BALCH, 
@ffice Journal of fMusic, No. 21 School St. 


The MEDAL AND DIPLOMA awarded him by the Mass. 
Charitable Mechanic Association for superior workmanship, 
may be seen at his office. 


(G-MUSIC prepared for Stereotyping. 





[FROM DITSON’S CATALOGUE.] 
GEMS FROM BEETHOVEN. 


“ “ 


’ 
Grand Sonata, E flat, 
Three Sonatas, No. 1, C minor, 
* FOR, wccrncnses ce vecscienee - 60 
“ “ “ 3, D, 
Sonata Pathetique, C minor, 
Two Sonatas, No. 1, E, 
“ “ “ 24, 
Grand Sonata, B, .... 
Grand Sonata, A flat, 
Two Sonatas, No. 1, © sharp minor,.. 
“ “ “ 2, E flat. 
Sonata Pastoral, D, 
Three Sonatas, No. 
“ “ “ 
“ “ 4 
Two Sonatas, No. 1, G@ minor 
= vy CG, Gyecvcccccsccccvvesessees ..88 
Grand Sonata, C, ......seecersescevoes saiveeste 1,00 
Sonata, F, 
Sonata Appass., E minor, 
Sonata. F sharp, 
Sonatine, G, 
Sonata Charact., Les Adieux, L’Absence, et la 
Retour, E flat, 
Sonata, E minor, .. 
Sonata, A, 
rer it eee eA 25 
Grand Sonata, E, 1,00 
Sonata, A, 
CR Pie ey eer ry» 1,00 
Seventh Symphony, A, 1,25 
Oliver Ditson, 115 Washwng’on St. 


GREAT MASTERS FOR LITTLE PUPILS. 


In course of Publication: Several Numbers 
already issued. 

qu: MASTERS FOR LITTLE PUPILS: A Selection 

J from the Classical Works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 


pemeeren, &ec. &c. Easily arranged and fingered, by Tuomas 
AKER. 





Opinions of the English Press. 


“ We cordially recommend this work to all Teachers of the , 


Piano-Forte. The desired objectis obtained in a manner truly 
pleasing to the pupil; and by the use of Mr. Baker's version 
of the Great Masters, that which was an irksome, will become 
a delightful task.” — Era. 

“ As an instructive, and at the same time pleasing work, we 
know of no publication that can surpass it.”’— Bristol Mercury. 

“ The idea of this work is worthy of commendation, and the 
manner in which it has been carried out, equally so. It will 
be of great use to teachers.".— Sunday Times. 

“ We cordially recommend this little work, which from the 
rapid improvement and pleasing practice it is likely to impart 
to tyros, we expect will prove a boon to both Master and 
Pupil.”— Midland Counties’ Herald. 

Published by 

Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St., Boston. 


F. F. MULLER, 
TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &c. &e. 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Srsine, . 
iT t 








GEORGE J. WEBB & CO0'S 
PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 


Chambers, No. 3 Winter Street, Boston. 


T this Establishment may be found an elegant and exten- 
sive assortinent of 


PIANO-FORTES, 
at all prices, warranted equal to any in the American market, 
in the essential properties of Tone, Touch, Power, Durability, 
Style, and Finish. None others will be kept. 
Also, an assortment of 


MELODEONS AND GUITARS. 


Mr. Webb’s long experience in the profession of Music, ena- 
bles us to assure those persons residing at a distance, who may 
find it inconvenient to visit Boston for the purpose of selecting 
an instrument, that they shall be as well served by letter. 
(naming the price of the instrument desired,) as by personal 
examination; and those who may favor us with their orders, 
can implicitly rely upon the exercise of Mr. Webb’s best judg- 
ment in their favor. Any instrument ordered can be ex- 
changed if it does not suit. 


IG SOLD AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
.... AGENTS FOR.... 


ighte, Newton & Bradbury's Pianos, New York. 
et, Davis & Co.’s do. Boston. 
Goodman & Baldwin’s Melodeons. 
Feb19 6m 


LLL LLP OP LPP OT I I YO OS NIN 
Letter-Press, Music and Job Printing-Ofice, 








JUST PUBLISHED, 
CHORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of ELIJAH. 
CHORUS PARTS to Handel’s Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Baker & Souruarp. 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by Geo. W. Pratt. 


George P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 


13 Tremont Street. 


MARTIN’S GUITARS. 
HE subscribers are sole agents for this city, for,the sale of 
those justly celebrated Guitars. Prices from $30 to $60. 
Every instrument is warranted to stand this climate. 
GEO. P. REED & CO., 13 Tremont Street. 


nov 5 








HEWS’ PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 


HE MANUFACTURER isin possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 865 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 





MANUEL PENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray’s Brock, corner of Washington 
and Summer Streets. 

References. 

Messrs. CHICKERING, J. P. Jewett, Geo. PuNcHARD, Boston. 


Messrs. GeorGE PeasopY, B. H. Sispee, Salem. 
Jan. 21. 3m. 





CARL HAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the music 
stores of NATHAN RICHARDSON, Washington St. or G. P. 
Reep & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 
REFERENCES :—Mrs. C. W. Loring, 83 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 


Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 





LESSONS IN SINGING. 


FREDERIC RUDOLPH 


ESPECTFULLY announces his intention to remain in Bos- 
ton and give instructions in the art of Singing. 
Orders may be addressed to him at his residence (United 
States Hotel), or at the music store of Mr. Wade or Mr. Rich- 
ardson. 8m Feb. 11. 





Mile. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 


GIVES 
INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 
AND MAY BE ADDRESSED AT 


Feb.4 38m 55 HANCOCK STREET. 





OTTO DRESEL 


Gives Instruction on the Piano, and may be addressed at the 
Wintarop Hovuss. Terms :—$50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

Nov. 12, tf 





J. B. WHEATON, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Apply at the Music Stores of Nathan Richardson, or Theo. 
. Barker. mos. Dec 3. 





MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 


PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 


2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


N R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, Xe. 
Boston, April 23. m. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 
Oct.8. 8m 








A. W. PRENZEL, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
No. 6 Acorn St., (between Chestnut and Mt. Vernon Sts.) 
Apr 8 BOSTON. 





COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
4 subscribers having formed a Copartnership under the 
name of CHICKERING & SONS, for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the Piano-Forte Business, trust by their atten- 
tion and promptness to merit the patronage heretofore extended 
to the late Jonas Chickering. 
THO’S F. CHICKERING, 


CHA’S F. CHICKERING, 
Dec. 24. GEO. H. CHICKERING. 
mueeaaaseserr-—_aren— Es aOOO OOOO IO av” 
No. 21 School St.-<———__ 




















